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FAR-WESTERN PASTORALS 


BINDING HANDS 


OME, children that have wind-burnt-your faces in the 

strike of sand 

Come and take my light-bellied wheat-fields, and take 
birds. 

Orchards that so flowered, I think I heard their buds 
opening; 

Blackbirds that flocked calling in the scant winter grass 

Flock again; water seeps again to spotted-lipped 

Wild snapdragons among the sand-gullies. Now the sky 

Begins to ignore all grown people, hold your hands. 

Or take these as if they were secret patches of wild fruit, 

Or wild berries which I abandoned in my age. 

Neither do I grudge them if I can bind with black hair 

My girl’s hands about her eyes, and bind her breast. 
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MID-SEPTEMBER t 


In the quiet that followed harvest, when it rained, 

We too quieted though we owned neither fruit nor wheat 

Hearing the crop-wagons. The woman who then lived 

Mentioned the tokens with which the month changes: sand 

Becomes rainbound and darker than I thought it ever 
turned; 

Grass beaten upon the watercourses, and the red spears 

Of rustweed standing high; the smell of apples 

Distributed from orchards near the river like smoke, 

And like smoke in rain, strongest near the ground; threshed 
straw 

Stacked in the white stubble and abandoned to the birds. 

The great flocks of red-winged blackbirds that now join 

Under the wild sunflowers: they eat the black seeds and 
sing, 

Although their nests loosen and hang open, and catch the 
rain 

No longer secret. Of music of those dark bodies. 

And now naming or noticing these things seemed a child’s 
game 

That she played thinking I most loved it; and she learned 
words 

To please me when she named wild vines and scarlet weeds. 


The smell of apples enters me at this dawn 
As if cold light roused and fetched it; the smell of cut 
straws, 
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H. L. Davis 


The smell of wet garden land; of the red hulls 

Dropped about the wild rose bushes and soon gone; 

Of willow leaves, faint and bitter like their taste. 

And I remember what we talked of, and all my mind 

That listened when I watched you and saw your mouth 
and eyes, 

Not then thinking that I should ever have such cause. 

You were not proud as I had thought; you were more 
afraid. 

Your eyes were light like rain-water in the standing wheat 

In which the sky registers its changes, and the wind. 

| had imagined they were dark. What had I imagined 

Your eyelids? They were white, and tired as of too much 
light, 

And round as if shaped to the hollow of a child’s hand. 

| had thought your mouth colorless, that was so red. 


We began coming to the orchard when I was a child 

Shorter than the wild stand of hay in which I watched 

The great branches shear motioning in the wind. 

[t was in this month, and all harvests were at an end, 

And the mind quiet. You talked against the sound 

Of boughs opening and uncovering the deep sky. 

You were tall over me; your face stood where the great 
boughs 

Surged and clapped like banners. I wondered at your 
voice. 


| wondered at your quiet voice and at your eyes 
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That seemed still, deep when the wind crowded the grass 

And whipped heavy asters to the ground and beat out 
their seeds. 

I wondered that you should want to talk to me a child. 


Until the deep water gather foam, and the weeds break 

And go seeding the plowed ground—before the grass break, 
that shall 

Go into the river like a seagull when wind blows 

Away the smell of apples—I would shut my eyes, 

And be against the sound of birds, and know what she 
loved 

That kept her brave against strength, and gave her sight 

To know what loves should last in me, and what should 


pass 
And change the child’s mind and body, and the man’s, 
with pain. 


She knew that the wretchedness of love made me ashamed, 

But would bring me into deeper knowledge; that crying in 
the night 

Should bring me into greater pity, as it has. 

How shall change be hereafter unless a tall woman stand 

Between my face and the deep sky? How shall my death 

But come like her still face not noticing the wind?— 

And like her that was tortured with great sickness, and 
could die 


As if death were like the child she made her friend. 
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H. L. Davis 


THE RIVER PEOPLE 


Gray and white sea-gulls, we own tight-rooted grass 

Haired over with frost, and wild leaves the women rake 

To cover their bulbs from frost—as when I watched and 
might ask, 

Being a child, why she raked them, and why she laughed 

At wild geese crying to pass the sharp apple-pruning smoke 

Which shut them from the river. She wondered of the sea. 

And that she taught me to make little of women, and of all 
but death, 

Is not my debt. Yet in the hard fields of the river I build 
speech 

Till I say: “When I saw the sea-tide I remembered how 
you lived 

When I was a little boy. I helped you, and cleaned grass 

From your windfallen apples, and I have seen the sea, 

Which in that cold autumn you wished for—not level 
water, 

But higher than your head and like a smooth hill 

On which the grass turns the light. Wind presses a man’s 
mouth, 

And cuts furrows in that sloped water where dark combs 
run 

And bloom white, and bloom like the black-barked limbs 
of apple in rain. 

As wild cattle break from the counting-pens, with what 
dust 
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The low-headed leaders raise blowing on the packed 
ground— 

When the press lay their horns back and mount plunging 
with sharp feet, 

And low quaking asp-boughs whip them on the naked 
eyes. 


And she: “We tasted of waves when we were children 
gathering mast 

Under the myrtle-trees whose broad leafage takes 

The bitter taste out of the air. They shook the ground.” 


And I: “Children on the beach play cattle with myrtle- 
nuts. 
They are Finn and Russian children, who have white hair 
And cross the mountains in fall to pick hops. They have 
cried 
When the train passed the hopyards, from ignorance. 
They graze cattle on the cliffs for milk. Their hay 
Grows wild, seeds, but never ripens. Fine-petalled purple 
flowers 
And late spotted snapdragons fall to the scythe.” 
“Are they green all year? 
We used to race before light when they were burning straw. 
We called out for cold of morning. Is there never smoke 
Raising the wild geese that glean our hulled wheat? No 
birds 
Like ours that flock twitching the wheat-stems and their 
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H. L. Davis 


Changing ground when the smokes turn?”’ 
“Not those.” 
“T'll keep here 
And not owe my daughters, but lie against the black 
ground 
Till sand come and weigh down my hands, until birds come 
close 
Having long observed me. I know how much I came 
Surely out of the round hills, those that are in grain 
Or white stubble against winter; and out of that sound 
Of blackbirds changing stand, let that return. 
And you also, son, when you described the sea took your 
words 
Out of cattle-counting and out of river-hills rounded with 


” 


wind 


THE DEAD BIRD 


Nor will fire in summer seem mine for all my words, 

Nor flame sound when I will neither; nor the sons 

Run to feed the fire with handfuls of weed-seed, glad 

That no brake is on sound of this flame auguring 

That reamed the sky. As the dead feathers of a bird come 

Uncoupled from white grass, I think how his strength 

Seemed greatest because it hurt lifting his blue wings 

That hold the colorless splashed dirt like hands; dead like 

The veins and joints of burnt straw that warmed these 
hands. 
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RENEWING WINDBREAK 


Our fire of dead willow-branches lights beyond the tilled 
ground 

And the boat-path where plow-hands camp. Their old 
men sing 

“Fiore di spina.” And now white grass thins 

In the wind, that cradler, till the bright mark appears 

Upon blackbirds’ wings even where blackbirds sing, 

So far off; and dead leaves clap as if the hollow hands 

Finished pouring the sharp sky. The white grass, these 
white 

Stems, sound breaking though new-looking; and cockle- 
burrs 

Feed the ground through their fine threads till all the 
ponds blacken. 


Maybe my own dead’s as obedient; maybe the ground 
Draws her as commanding-like. She had timid pride. 

A fire full-stretch made her say low, “O me!” 

As when her son hurt her. She played that a blue bead, 
Which birds scratched out of the garden, was a little girl’s 
Searching the deep grass barefooted. Oh, what has salted 
The sharp grass-seed? What is washed out of my mind? 
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H. L. Davis 


4 HILL COME OUT OF THE SEA 


The mixed grass that never ripens, dark green, salt-strong, 

And blue flower-shocks that I name after wind, shake and 
stand, 

Gather and cast water, spread and beat the ground 

That has come out of the green sea and into light. 

The grass moves as if listening to the sea quickened its 
blades 

Here I would invent praise, and have learned no other than 
to name 

The kinds of grass here: the great bunches of blue 

Windflowers that leak shining water; big-stemmed vetch; 

Yellow and black snapdragons; wild strawberry runners; 

Cheat- and rib-grass with white pollen rimming its dark 
heads: 

You land attained out of the dark places of the sea! 

[ am not ashamed praising by count this grass 

Standing in the wind; and once I could not sleep, 

Ashamed because I could find no praise except reckoning 

How surely a woman gained beauty, whose white arms, 

Whose white flesh became like the cold foam and gave me 
no peace. 

But now the old praise is enough, since there come here 

A few children with cattle, or old women of this land 

Walk in the grass I thought gallant, and on the hill 

[ thought came out of the bright-watered and commanding 


sea. 
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THE DEEP WATER 


White waves mount the dark water again, and their spray 

Makes the grape-leaves and the grapes drip as if they bled. 

Water from the red peach-leaves taps the ground like juice. 

The gray-stalked sandweeds have blown about the fields 
all day, 

And tent-women have sat close about their cooking-fire in 
the sand, 

Whose wet garments shine upon them heavy as lead. 

But the tent-woman of my mind has come to the field’s 
edge, 

Has come where they leave the wild hay unmowed again, 

And cried again her “Ah mother!’’—young, with red 
hands. 


She has said again to the white stubble full of spray: 

“Ah mother, picking windfall apples in the stubble, the 
wild crabapples 

That no one else thinks worth gathering, what leaves 

Start into the wind from under your hands, like birds! 

Spray like that the wind tastes of beats against your face, 

And we drink from the same cup; and now I can find 
words. 

After you have avoided me to pick apples in the field 

I can say that I have coveted your love with all my 
strength. 

I can not speak before you, I break as the leaves break. 

My man’s mother picking apples in the field tortures me, 
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H. L. Davis 


And my veins stretch after her like a young bird. 

Mother, I imagined that I should receive your love, 

Because in the time when you owned land and burned 

Leaves in your orchard where they gathered after wind, 

A strange child waded where you raked them, and your 
face lifted 

And loved him. You hovered his mouth like a bird. Oh, 
now 

Burn leaves again and let me be under you like a child.” 


And she says again: “Is it because you were then younger 

And age changes women? Is it because your land’s gone 

And you have no patience for love without that pride? 

Is it that this time reminds you of when you owned land, 

Because now they count boxes of apples and sacks of 
wheat? 

1 am ashamed too. I thought I should be like the child 

At leaf-burning, and it shames me when that time comes 
again, 

In which the white stubble is broken, and rivers sound. 

And now birds eat in the stubble, and flock in the soaked 
vines, 

And drink rain. Now the cold ditches are brimmed full 

And the sky shines in the wet places on the ground, 

And all serves to remind me that I planned that these 
things should be 

When your face touched me; and of all that I designed. .. . 

Or is it because you have given me your son? 
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Did you think that you sent him on a strange road, to one 

That hated you, or into strange hands to be destroyed? 

How much would I give you that I had not learned was 
mine 

When all ways of his love seemed kindness. How much 
have I kept 

For you, white face that I love, when you become kind? 

I can not answer my man in the night because you lic 
awake, 

And you are in my thought over him, and in my mind 


”» 


Restlessness of deep water. I have lived with love 

Helpless as a blind man; I have striven against its peace 

And against its silence, as a man does in sleep 

To have a dream either end or be attained. 

And yet I would draw this woman from the field with my 
hands 

And strengthen her with my strength, and not let her go, 

And not let her return into deep water like the stream 

In which float the scarlet and white leaves, and go the 
sharp sands. 

And yet know that no man can renew love, or make it 


cease. 


H. L. Davis 




















FOUR POEMS 


MARCH INCREDULOUS 


Is this the garden? Does it know, 
Underneath such lasting snow, 
Where the iris will appear? 

I cannot think this is the same 
Garden, or that larkspur came 
Very blue behind the rain. 

Color cannot light again 

In such a soggy level space- 

This is like a half-wit’s face. 


Can the intelligence of sun 

Do as formerly it has done 

Warm this slush to scarlet things, 
And forsythia, full of wings? 


WHISTLE WIND 


Whistle, wind! Rain, sing! 
Where is any lasting thing? 
Blow down and wash away 
Green leaves that grew today. 


Beat them down, beat them down! 
Make them brittle, and so brown 
None will mind where they go, 
Neither wonder. Wind, blow! 
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NOT LIKE YOUR FOLK 


She is not like your folk— 
She has a dark look; 

She keeps on her knees 

A very strange book. 

And I say a warning!— 
But see her if you choose. 
She is not like your folk- 
She wears purple shoes, 
And whistles through the forests; 
When your folk are in bed, 
White and yellow cockatoos 
Fly around her head. 


PREOCCUPATION 


And when I knew that dream was dead, 

I did not grieve at all. 

“God needs that dream for His own world,” I said, 
“He will with immense precision 

Concentrate upon this my vision.” 

God was watching a meadow weed 

A long lank thing from a surface seed, 


And with gigantic tenderness 
Was willing it to grow, I guess. 


At first I shouted: “God,” I cried, 
“My valuable dream has died!” 
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Roberta Teale Swartz 


He did not even look aside, 
So I went nearer. ‘‘God,” I said, 
“‘T suppose you know my dream is dead?”’ 


But God had placed a second seed— 
Was thinking up another weed. 
Roberta Teale Swartz 


DEEPENING NIGHT 


Snow, like clear blue sand 
Along an ocean bottom, 
Gleams on the earth. 


Like purple corals in strange ocean depths 
Trees grope upward through the pale thick light. 


Houses like crusted barnacles cling to the ground; 
And people move from house to house 

Slowly, along the bottom of the world, 

And may not rise and glide, as sea-fish do, 

Up through the strong still currents of the air. 


But in the deepening purple of the night 

Men in each house light tiny lights, 

And, called by love, they walk across the world. 
Gertrude Townsend 
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DAYS AFTER 


I 


I am surrounded with a fragrant cloud, 

I lie and dream as one asleep or dead; 
And there are butterflies around my head— 
A winged fluttering many-colored crowd. 


Of such fragrance were your words, beloved, 
So like winged things your many kisses— 

It seems everyone is deaf, and misses 

The echoed loveliness of all you said. 


So loved, 

So rained upon with worship— 
Let me droop flower-like 

My honey-filled cup, 

Or kneel as grasses do 

Before the wind. 


Ill 


Music is not speech, 
Though speech were sung. 
There’s only one recurring word 
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Helena Carus 


In music, in a tongue 

For every ear: 

“T love you, you I love, 
Love you, love you, dear.”’ 


IV 


Give me your lips—now 

My light! 

Suck me into yourself 
Drown me in depths of you! 
As, when you left me, 

I drowned myself 

In sunset pearls and silvers 
And then night. 


\ path among new-budded trees 
Of fairy-leaved beech 
And you beside me; 
Birds, violets, filling the breeze 
With their sweet speech— 
And yours about me: 
In such hidden places as these 
There’s magic—with each 
Quick breath you kiss me. 
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VI 


Two days, when the sun lived to warm us, 
When the birds sang to teach us, 

When the lake pattered up to wet our feet; 
Days when the soft leaves our sunshine grows 
Lay upon us with healing; 

Days when we drank our fill 

Of this sweet-lipped close-lipped drink; 

Days when we lay to sleep, nested together, 
Yet with quiet dreamless breath; 

Days, when our spirits clung together 
Burning our bodies’ hands; 

When we rushed together, changed our places, 
Were one as water-drops are; 

Days, when the suddenness and heat of beauty 
Melted us, shocked us, burned us: 

Days, when we were no more! 


Vil 


There are so many ways to love him 
In this silken flower we’re curled within 
Hung in the wind here far above them 
Who cannot breathe where the air is thin. 
First, there’s the bee’s way, honey-sipping, 
Searching about with hasty feet; 
Then there’s the bird’s way, winged, dipping 
From height to height into valleys sweet; 
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Helena Carus 


Then there’s the worm’s kiss, slowly crawling; 
And the butterfly’s, that’s scarce a touch; 

But it’s best when, as a cloud comes falling, 
He shuts out the light who is light too much. 


Vill 


I dreamed the morning lark flew high. 
It seemed as if he filled the sky, 
As if his singing of the spring 


Itself were dawn. 


And, though you touched me only, through 
My flesh sprang flying rhythm. You 
Are my song, my light, my wing 

Into the dawn! 


IX 


Do you complain, beloved, 
Of songs unwritten? You know 
They're sung as birdsongs ever 


Into the heaven of our days and nights. 


Do we not keep their sweetness, 
Your words, and mine? Memory 
Re-echoes each word’s cadence 
Just as a waterfall repeats its tune. 


Helena Carus 
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GOD’S MAN 


God made a man for me 

I thank Him on my knees! 

The devil made another one 

As like as two peas. 

The devil’s man he wedded me, 

And I had naught to say; 

For the sun was low, and God’s man 
Lingered by the way. 


I was kneeling in the starlight 
When God’s man came. 

He kissed my eyes and fingers, 

And I felt no shame. 

He was weary of the journey, 

And his coat was frayed. 

When I stroked the silver of his hair 
I think he prayed. 


God’s man is tender— 

He would love me when I’m old. 
The other loves the meat I bake, 
My linen and my gold. 

I'll pitch all the linen and the gold 
Into the sea!— 

God’s man doesn’t want it, 

And it’s nothing to me. 
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Florence Barnes 


[ am kneeling in the starlight 
With my head bowed low, 
Begging for strength 
To let God’s man go. 
The devil’s man is shouting; 
Calling for his meat— 
I must rise and go to him, 
And bid him eat. 
Florence Barnes 


1 AM AFRAID 


We-cannot see alike—what shall we do? 
The wind comes skimming moonlight from the leaves 
And shakes it on the air; but this to you 
Is ordinary splendor, and it grieves 
A certain part of me each time I find 
This ignorance of beauty in your mind. 
We cannot see alike—what shall we do? 
You say it’s rather nice, the winter frost 
Encrusting every tiny blade of grass; 
You look at it a moment—and I’m lost 
In fear of what will come to us and pass. 
Must love go down before a thing like this, 
When I grow white remembering your kiss? 
You say it’s rather nice, the winter frost! 
Martha Banning Thomas 
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FROM A CROWN OF SNOW 
OUT OF THE SINGING THROAT 


I have been filled with longing here 
Forgotten by the dreams I built, 
Forgotten by the winds I lost, 
Remembered only by despair. 


In this grave space of four grey walls 

[ sit me down and make my moan, 

And draw my hair through a long white comb 
And sing with naked words, and lost . 


Lament out of a singing throat 
A sterile woman rich with hope. 
Beauty and poverty are mine 

I] am aware of my design. 


THE VIRGIN’S COMPLAINT 


Last night I dreamed I wore the virgin’s shoes 
They were patterned in supple kidskin, 

And were strangely sewn with thong; 

They were curiously worn and narrow 

They had been mine so long. 

One was immaculate as a star, 

One bore a quaint quick scar. 


I wore them pridefully, these tender shoes; 
I wore them gracefully, without a care, 
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Selma Derry 


Down a lost path jutting with naked stones. 
I wore them gracefully—I, unaware. 


MEDALLION 


Thin gaunt woman of silver, 

I would know you— 

Walk with you in the sun, 

Learn your sustenance in the wind. 
Creature of silver, 

With your throat like a silver birch, 
Green moss upon your hair, 

Sun in your eyes: 

Teach me to be silver, and lean 

As a panther caught by the moon 
Strip me of duress. 


DESOLATE 


I am desolate for beauty, 
Desolate to feel the night between us, 
Desolate to be forbidden. 


There was a pale-mooned caryatid 
Holding the pain of refusal high, 
Holding the careful hurt on high. 

I am desolate for beauty, 

Desolate for the restraint of cool things. 


Selma Derry 
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NORTHERN EARTH MOOD 


(The first eight movements of an epic of 
Man in the Northern Hemisphere) 


IN THE BEGINNING 


Vision the sun and stars— 

The gold-faced central sun, 

Wandering like glittering Apollo 

With the planet muses 

Across the star-enamelled fields of space 
Spy out the tilting ice-tipped Earth 
Curving through nothingness, 

Dogged by her blue void-shadow. 

Look from the eyes in the astonished mask 
Of the beardless and purse-mouthed moon, 
At the merging and melting of moods 

On the face of the northern hemisphere. 


The hand is in the glove 
Which is clasped by suns 
And buttoned by the Earth, 
Yet the wrinkling of matter 
Shows the working of fingers. 
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GEOLOGICAL 


Shades of the seasons pass across 

The face of continents 

Like cloud-shadows over dun woodlands; 

The Earth rocks with eleven-fold motion; 

Storms gather; arrow-headed flocks of birds 

Shoot from continent to continent; 

The sea leaps over the dim shoal of Atlantis 

Dark as an evil memory in the azure brain of ocean. 
Twinkling beneath the chromatic kaleidoscope 

Of sun, star, and moonlight, 

In rays splashed from behind the plains of Nowhere, 
The saw-toothed, ice-pinnacled arc of Earth 

Sweeps titanically into the northern horizon. 

Now the blueness of a six-months’ night 

Occults its glittering bow, and now 

The snowfields glare a half-year day; 

While as the sphere spins, murmurous with storms 
And the complaining voice of islands 

Chafed by ice-scummed seas, 

The circle of the boreal aurora flickers into heaven, 
Shaking its blue corona like the light from steel swords 
Threatening the fixed stars and the planets. 


Pressed into the blue slate 
Is the five-toed sigil of a small dragon; 
In the middle of your brain lies his third eye. 
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PREHISTORIC 


Come closer, Watcher in the high-skies, 

That you may behold the expression of time 
Upon the face of the planet. 

That faint trumpeting which dies away, 

Like the lowing of monstrous star-cattle, 
Marks the passing of the mastodon. 

Now, the ice-fields melting northward, 

Grass creeps upward, like a green flame 
Following the steaming moraine of the glacier. 
Bison sweep across the tundras 

Like patches of brown wingless flies. 

Among the hills, from silver breasts of lakes, 
Come glittering, one by one, small iridescent pin-points, 
Like red rat-eyes through the darkness; 

Until the wide blue plains of the planet 

Light up in mockery of the galaxy 

With constellated tribal camp-fires of men. 
Portentous secrets down there: 

Sketching on the damp walls of caverns 
Patiently in a splash of lamplight, 

Longheads trace the red-legged bison 

Upon the walls of hill-caves; 

Hands, no longer fumbling, carve the deer horns; 
Flint-flakes grow smoother and keener; 
Crooked sticks disturb the Earth; 
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Hervey Allen 


Dolmens point the sun path; 
And man tells stories about the sky-people. 


Graven upon the horn of an extinct deer 
Stands a mammoth with curly tusks 
And a dot for an eye. 

His etched hair droops disconsolately. 


LYRIC INTERLUDE ASTRONOMICAI 


Spin, Top of the Ages, spin! 

Sun-gilt upon your western and oriental rim, 
Peer from your red-gold frame of dawn and sunset 
With your gracious face of hooded waters 

Gaze longingly upon the moon, 

Like lover at the dead face of his darling. 

Has not the moon died for desire of you, 

Pursing cold lips up through the ages 

For the kiss withheld by space? 

Ah! What a heat if you could come together! 
Circle, moon, weave your deadly ovals 

Till your tidal spell has drawn the Earth to sleep 
And her still face will gaze across at yours! 

But meantime, Earth, down whirling ages 

Cast your cloak of shadow on your silent lover 
While you spin, planet, spin! 
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BRONZE AND IRON 


Winds weather down the granite mountains, 

Nile abandons his terraces, 

Zinc has married tin and copper in the glazing fire; 
While gnome-like black folk seek the hill-hid caves, 
And red-haired warriors, glistening blue with woad, 
Dash through oak forests in small bell-hung chariots. 
Altar-fires twinkle at Stonehenge; 

Men burn in wicker cages at Mona; 

Odin’s ravens commence to spy out the Earth. 
Southward, pride solidifies in pyramids 

Over the selfish sleep of Theban kings; 

While Memnon wearies, 

Singing of the mornings—mornings—mornings 
Ever streaming from the east, 

Like rows of shuttles dragging wefts of day 

Across the sombre warp of purple nights; 

Weaving the patient pattern of the years 

And new things on sustaining webs of old, 

The while the Star goes whirling, passing on 

The web of life slow changed from bronze to iron. 


On the front of a pylon, 
Ochre against the stone, 
The royal wife dines 

In profile with Pharoah. 
Under the obsidian linen 
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The lines of her limbs 
Slide voluptuously 
Into her long pointed shoes. 


MINOAN INTO GREEK 


Spin, planet, spin! Bellows of the minotaur 

Die away beneath the flames of daedal palaces. 
Lions quiver beneath the arrows of Sargon. 
Croesus beholds his image on a disc. 

White marble spots the grey-green hills of Greece. 
Charmed by the music of the Asian grasshopper, 
Soothed by the wash of lights upon the sea-near hills, 
Greeks become friendly with the Earth, 

And forgetting fear 

Under the long shadows of the peristyles, 

Speak of the beautiful importance of themselves. 


Worn by the rain of ages, 

The faint fair body of the boy 
Bloems in the ivory-weathered stone. 
He stands before an altar 

Worthy to be shown the gods. 

Like a drapery of Music, 

The garments of his mother 

Flow in the delicious melody 

Of the chiseled breeze. 
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CARTHAGINIAN 


Who has heard the crack of Carthaginian whips 

Upon the backs of frozen elephants, 

The roar of war-horns in the Maritime Alps, 

The snake-drums of Numidian cavalry? 

Who has seen the Punic triremes walk the sea 

Like water-spiders, to the yell of slaves?— 

Seen lamps on horns of oxen rush the Apennines? 

In vain, Great City by the Sea! 

Shot from the Roman catapult, 

The head of Hasdrubal whizzes into the lap of Hannibal. 
“Carthago . . . Delenda est Carthago! . . .” 

In vain the shrieks of babes in Moloch-fires, 

Or twisted engine-ropes of women’s hair. 

The eagle advances; 

Flames spout from the rock-hewn windows 

Of the elephant barracks; 

Ships flare; 

The ax of the proconsul leaps from its rods 


And Carthage falls. 


On the green surface of a bronze coin 

A genial Numidian lion 

Smiles heraldically beneath a palm-tree. 
Hannibal struck him to pay his soldiers. 
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ROMAN 


Now, to the faint clink of swords 

And organ snarling of the twisted tubas, 

Rome throws out white veins of roads to bleed the world. 
Over the castled wall in Britain 

Pea-sized rocks are tossed to crush 

The ant men in the furze. 

Eagles over S. P. Q. R. change to crosses over I. H. S. 
Then, as the city-heart withdraws its blood, 

Cities flare into the midnight sky; 

The flames of villas taste the stars; 

Moonlight floods the empty cups of amphitheatres; 
Hun fire glitters in the Parthenon; 

And silence settles upon the northern hemisphere. 


Oval script of giants 
Punctuated by ruin 

Words of the ruined aqueduct 
March with the letters of arches 
Over the page of Campagnia 
Into the Alban Hills, 


Hervey Allen 
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COMMENT 
MAXWELL BODENHEIM 


N nineteen-thirteen and fourteen, when Poetry was in 
its first and second years, a blond youth used to appear 
at the office now and then, bearing innocent young rhymes 
written out in an incredibly large round babyish hand. Of 
all the young poets who have called on us—so numerous, 
and of so many aspects, origins, and degrees of fortune— 
this usually silent figure was perhaps the most unpromising 
and forlorn. He always looked hunted and haunted, as if 
half-starved and half-ill. Nor had his manner acquired its 
later audacity. 

At that time Helen Hoyt was the “subscription depart- 
ment” of Porrry, and Alice Corbin Henderson the 
associate editor, and we all used to feel sorry for this pale 
young prentice-poet, to the point of inviting him to stay 
and read the books and magazines which were already 
bringing us new voices from all over the world. We wished 
we might accept his rhymes—alas that we did not preserve 
a few to confirm or deny the justice of those early rejec- 
tions! Now probably they are lost forever, for the author 
himself has rejected them. 

So it was a pleasure to “the staff” when this frail pale 
visitor surprised us one day with some free-verse experi- 
ments which we were able to print. At last Maxwell 
Bodenheim had caught on to “the new movement’’—it 
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was new indeed at that time—and these Sketches, in 
Poetry for August, 1914, were a not inadequate introduc- 
tion of his inquisitive ironic mind and his slantingly 
searching art. One finds in them some of his character- 
istic phrases—‘‘the surliness of the ditch,” the miner 
“bending under thick knowledge,” the steel rail’s “stiff 
smile at Time—a smile which men call rust.” And his 
ironyis there, though serious and inherent, not uttered 
with a smile. 

Well, after that Mr. Bodenheim’s rise was rapid and his 
hitherto subdued manner became adventurous—nay, in- 
sistent and emphatic. His bitter childhood and youth 
urged him to a dark literary revenge—letters full of malign, 
carefully sculptured phrases of denunciation, began to 
descend upon his recent friends—a harmless pirouetting 
which kept his mind agile for the more serious exercise of 
his art. Life was a theatre for Mr. Bodenhein, in which, 
as a proud poet, he felt bound to play his heroic role 
jauntily, let the sword-play fall where it might. And of 
course the stage was none too stable—financial props and 
pillars were very shaky if not utterly lacking, and the 
social background of his little scene—the great rough-and- 
tumble world whose commands he ignored—was un- 
sympathetically discordant. Thus the drama came to 
many a point of strain, with Comedy and Tragedy offering 
their masks in the wings. 

He fell in with Ben Hecht, and they were friends at 
intervals between pranks and rages. He was one of the 
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early contributors to that high-stepping and gaily career- 
ing periodical, The Little Review. He discoursed and read 
poems at the Dill Pickle and other gathering-places of 
storm-tossed souls. In short, he sharpened his keen wits 
against whatever he could find of adroit and sophisticated 
in Chicago before he shook its dust from his feet and its 
smoke from his eyes, and made off to New York to become 
a contributor to The Century and a prickly pillar of the 
Poetry Society of America. 

Meantime, while he was lifting himself by such contacts 
out of the slums and stupidities which fate had tried to 
assign him to, what was he achieving in his art? From the 
first the critics began to notice his phrase-making, his 
adroit manipulation of words. It is true that he has a ca- 
ressing way with words, that he turns them to strange uses, 
making the familiar old coins seem newly minted and 
patterned. He is a lover of words; he studies their color 
and savors their “bouquet” like a winebibber. But this 
is not his whole story, though perhaps it is more of it than 
truly great art would confess. If words have been an 
intense preoccupation with him, that is a consistent detail 
of a spirit keen, narrow and ironic rather than rich, big and 
generous. 

Though his sensitive feeling for words betrays him some- 
times into preciosity, mostly he makes it serve his purpose. 
For his is an art of veiled and egoistic emotions, in which 
the immediate subject, be it a lady or a buttercup or the 
rear porch of an apartment building, reflects, like an 
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actor’s practice-mirror, the poet’s swiftly changing ex- 
pressions and attitudes. This is not said in dispraise— 
there is a sense in which it is true of every artist; indeed, 
one’s self is so important that the most outward-gazing 
soul can not escape it. But with Mr. Bodenheim it is the 
one all-engrossing phenomenon of the universe. Standing 
before the mirror, he is kindled to frozen fires of passion 
over the ever-changing aspects of his thought in its mortal 
sheath; he is intrigued—nay, moved to the white heat of 
ice by the subtle workings of his mind, trailing off from the 
central unreal reality there visible out to nebulous remote 
circumferences of an ego-starred philosophy. The eyes he 
looks into are his own; the bluebird flies with his own 
wings; the planets whirl through space to “drop little 
gestures upon my forehead.” 

The inevitable answer of egoism to the world’s enormous 
disregard is irony—Mr. Bodenheim’s artistic motive is 
ironic always. Sometimes the irony is veiled and delicate, 
almost invisible, like that of a man blowing bubbles 
against the pitiless destructive sunlight: 

Your cheeks are spent diminuendos 

Sheering into the rose-veiled silence of your lips! 
he cries, and with sarcastic satisfaction he watches the 
gossamer words dissolve unheeded. His “Minna whose 
smile is my throne” is as theoretic an abstraction as the 
Elizabethan lady whose gallant sang, 

Her eyes are sapphires set in snow, 


Refining heaven with every wink. 
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But he celebrates his literary loves with a dark modern 
seriousness and intensity unknown to Lodge and Lyly. 

One watches the development of his art with much the 
same feeling which a gaping crowd lavishes on a tight-rope 
athlete dancing over perilous abysses. Graceful and mar- 
vellously expert are the steps he wastes in merely assert- 
ing his expertness. A paradox is to him an irresistible 
temptation—he must set out to prove it though truth 
freezes on her mountain-top. At first, when beauty was 
his paradox, some of the proofs he offered had an exquisite 
grace. The poems in free verse in Minna and Myself on 
death and To Our Dead, one called Love, the lovely Make 
of Your Voice a Dawn, and a few others, are gestures so 
beautiful that one forgets the attitude. Their rhythms are 
his own, dangerous but perfectly achieved, like the dis- 
embodied figures of speech which he plucks somewhere out 
of the soaring air. Here, as rarely elsewhere, he achieves 
ease. 

But ease cannot be maintained on a tight-rope, and 
proving the paradox does not produce great art. The 
super-athletic attitude becomes a strain. Already in Mr. 
Bodenheim’s second book, Advice, one feels weariness; the 
rhythms are not so sure, and the motives are much more 
perfunctory. The best poem in it, Advice to a Bluebird, is 
deliberate rather than spontaneous, and bears no com- 
parison with the earlier lyrics above mentioned. In later 
publications he quite silences the lyric note; and when, in 
certain rather expository poems, he experiments with 
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rhyme and metrics, even to the point of writing sonnets, 
one is forced to wonder how a rhythmic instinct once 
sensitive and original could become so tame. 

But the later books are mostly confessedly satiric—the 
irony hitherto implied is now stated. In Introducing Irony 
and The Sardonic Arm the super-athletic attitude is 
frankly maintained, but with an engaging and insolent 
humor. The unexpected is ushered in with a flourish, the 
fantastic is gaudily paraded. Wit is so agile that one 
misses half its leaps and bounds. Life circles around us 
like a three-ringed circus whose countless stunts have 
agility but neither motive nor meaning. Mr. Bedenheim, 
as ringmaster, greets his whirling world with a wild 
malicious grin, and whips it cruelly along on its path of 
pain. Always, here also, the behold-me attitude; always 
the super-athlete putting words, characters, conceptions 
through incredible impossible paces. 

Sometimes one responds with a grin to the delightfully 
demoniac topsiturviness of it all. The heroin-peddler, 

Immersed in that brisk midnight known as crime. 
The lively dead in a morgue, whose talk 


Accepts the jest of a universe. 


The acrobat, violinist and chambermaid celebrating the 
“geometry of souls.” Even 


Death, 
Grandiosely hackneyed subject, 


does not escape this sardonic jester. In his cemetery, 
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where Shaw and Maeterlinck are put lightly underground 
with Shakespeare, the poet reflects: 


Being finalities, the grass and trees 
Find no need for rules of etiquette. 


He salutes “the old gravediggers””— 


From their faces adjectives have fled, 
Leaving the essential noun. 


And he bids us 


Imagine the perturbation 

Of a stone removed 

From the comprehension of a mountain, 
And branded with the name of A. Rozinsky! 

But witty lines, brief extracts, slander this poet by 
seeming more humane than his intention. To get the 
sardonic flavor of his satirical accusation of life one must 
read entire poems, entire books. Of late he has written 
two novels: the first one, Blackguard, has not reached me; 
the second, Crazy Man, I have just read. Following its 
keen and sympathetic portrait of the dance-hall girl, with 
its marvellous use of her swift-winged slang, I wondered 
whether at last Mr. Bodenheim had forgotten his pose, 
abandoned his quest of the paradox. But no—enter the 
noble thief, who, being handled with a singularly -voluble 
prosiness, turns the tale to sentimental bunk quite un- 
worthy of our defiant satirist, our usually accomplished 
artist. 

What drop of poison in this poet’s blood, embittering his 
thought, threatens to nullify the higher reaches of his art? 
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One thinks of the great satirists, of Cervantes, Aristoph- 
anes, of Swift and Gay—men bigger, more generous than 
their private grudges at untoward fate; men whose laugh- 
ter is rich and round as it still rolls heartily over the world. 
What Freudian tragedy of suppression and deprivation 
through this poet’s childhood may have turned his blood 
to gall, and the wine of his satire to vinegar? Will he never 
work himself free of the inferiority complex which twists 
his art? H. M. 


NEW YORK PLAYS 


New York is today the theatrical producing center of the 
world. Its managerial interests are more powerful finan- 
cially than in any other metropolis, its dramatic experi- 
ments more numerous. A consideration of what is taking 
place today on the New York stage is a consideration of 
the moment’s dramatic tendencies. 

For one interested in drama as the immediate transla- 
tion of modes and morals, there is as full and heterogeneous 
material as that offered by the contemporary journals. 
For the student of the poetic drama there are at present 
only questions: puzzling questions, but tantalizing in their 
possibilities, fruitful for the future. To the student inter- 
ested in the American poetic drama of this season, the 
answer is flatly that there is no American poetic drama of 
this season—or at least none apparent on the boards of the 
dramatic producing center. Of the very few poetic dramas 
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produced up to January first of this year, none was written 
by an American. Nor—with the exception of Edna 
Millay—are any authentic poets of present-day America 
concerning themselves at all with the theater. 

Yet until our poets concern themselves with the theater, 
we shall not have great drama. For who else but the poet 
—the man troubled by the vision of things temporal and 
eternal—can create great drama? Or rather, what shall be 
our definition of great drama, in whatever rhythms it be 
written, but that it is the drama of poetry? It is inevitable 
that the great dramatists are the poetic dramatists. 

Let us be alert for the new manifestations. They will 
probably not be in the accepted forms—the maker will 
create his forms. They may be startling in their diver- 
gence from the poetic drama of the past. Nor will the 
significant creator be disdainful of the practical theatre. 
He will be avid of it in all its dusty and glittering contem- 
porary existence. 

That the next five years will be exceedingly interesting 
years in the theatre of America is certain. Surely the last 
five years have known more than the stirrings of vitality. 
A survey of the present season may be suggestive to those 
who are curious concerning possible developments of 
the new drama in America. 

Congreve’s The Way of The World is being given by the 
Cherry Lane Players with an admirable feeling for the 
spirit of the period. At the Morosco is The Firebrand, the 
first play of a young author, Edwin Justin Mayer, which 
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its producers acclaim as a “1924 Restoration comedy.” 


This firebrand is one Benvenuto Cellini, of a certain 


historic fame, whose insurgent soul, tight yellow pants and 
vivid purple doublet give color to the dull boards of 
Broadway, and whose entanglements with the wife and the 
mistress of the reigning Medici differ little from the diffi- 
culties of metropolitan farce heroes not so resplendent. 
This is not ‘‘Restoration comedy”—nor should it be. It 
is entirely legitimate in its own genre—a witty and divert- 
ing translation of historic material, poking fun at itself in 
a way that Restoration comedy does not, undoubtedly 
coming nearer than does your staid historical romance to 
creating the mood of a decadent period when mistakes in 
the matter of bedroom doors were not uncommon errors. 
Certainly its splashes of colorful costume, and the lovely 
upreaching trees of its Renaissance Florentine garden, are 
more delightful esthetically than the gowns and settings of 
Al Woods’ boudoirs; and its swaggering gestures more 
amusing. 

One ponders, seeing this farce, the present fate and the 
future of the historic and the poetic-historic drama. A 
realistic and a somewhat humorous approach to persons of 
the past is the modern mood—a mood consonant with 
much of recent historic research, entirely in line with the 
irreverent attitude of modern youth to institutions. Since 
Shaw’s Napoleon and Caesar, the histrionic auras of great- 
ness have trembled a little. What too of the Romantic 
Attitude Toward Women, that component of so much of 
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poetic drama of twenty years ago or of adecade! Pinero’s 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray has been a revival of the season, 
and its typifying of the woman-with-the-past and the pure- 
young-girl evoked giggles from all but the sentimental. 
The Firebrand \aughs at the thought of Woman as the In- 
spiration of the Artist. “Leave now!” says Cellini to his 
adored one of the night before, “I have work to do—I 
want to finish my cup.” 

However, in consolation to the tender-minded, one 
records several performances of Stephen Phillips’ lovely 
Paolo and Francesca. Also Rostand’s romantic Cyrano. 
In this latter production, either the acting or the directing 
were altogether bad, or the play itself is fustian; but I 
wept, on beholding it, for the destruction of a dream of 
youth. James Elroy Flecker’s Hassan has been put on and 
taken off, proving not sufficiently satisfactory to the box- 
office. At the Neighborhood Playhouse, sponsor for so 
much that is excellent and original, The Little Clay Cart, a 
quaint and tender idyl of old India, is delighting its audi- 
ences. This production is an exquisite and cleverly- 
wrought-out adaptation of the mood and manner of a very 
ancient period to the exigencies and possibilities of its 
modern housing. 

Turning from the drama mainly in iambic pentameter to 
prose comedy, which continues the one unfailing source of 
financial well-being for the managerial pocket, one notes 
two main tendencies. The first is toward a naturalism 
which parallels in its meticulousness the observation of 
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middle-class life offered by several of the realistic—and 
surprisingly popular—novels of the past few years. This 
season’s The Show-off (George Kelly) and Mimick (Edna 
Ferber and George Kaufman) have discarded even the 
slight amount of hoakum that Frank Craven employed in 
The First Year and his other fifty-dollar-a-week-clerk 
plays; they state with minutiae of shrewd detail the 
manoeuvers of the American Average. And the audience’s 
amusement thereat seems to be proportioned to the 
accuracy of the projected information. Sidney Howard’s 
excellent They Knew What They Wanted is a realistic study 
conceived in a somewhat more poetic mood than any of 
these Sinclair-Lewisian productions, its material and the 
limitations of its material most intelligently understood 
and handled. 

The other general tendency of the season’s comedy has 
been a preoccupation with a more urbane society, has been 
smart, sophisticated, worldly; and has come mainly from 
the Continent. In fact the two Hungarians, Molnar and 
Vajda, appear to be its chief purveyors. Following The 
Swan, Molnar has been apparent in the Guild’s presenta 
tion of The Guardsman, a popular piece of theatricalism, 
and in the none too adequate Carnival. Vajda has had 
Fata Morgana, a serious study of adolescence which ought 
to prompt several Americans to attempt immediately our 
own youth. 

Then there is Eugene O’Neil! To some critics who have 
predicted that the American poetic drama would adopt 
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new forms of expressionism or interpretive realism, Eugene 
O’Neil has been the answer. But some of us are continu- 
ously troubled with the conviction that this young man 
has in his later plays forsaken his abilities as a forthright 
dramatist for strange and devious ways that are not for his 
going. This season offers the unique opportunity of study- 
ing O’Neil at the two ends of the game. At the Province- 
town has been presented—and presented more adequately, 
in directing and in acting, than could Broadway—four of 
the early one-act sea plays under the general title of 
S. S. Glencairn. Synchronously the Greenwich Village 
Theatre has been showing the much-discussed Desire 
Under the Elms. For me, at least, and for several other 
writers with whom I spoke, the dramatic satisfaction fur- 
nished by the first bill was greater than that of the second. 
In the Desire O’Neil has attempted a synthesis of the 
poetic and the realistic in plot and in treatment, a com- 
bination of the stylized and the naturalistic in dialogue 
that, except for a few lifted moments here and there, to us 
was irritating and not convincing. 

Where, then, does the American drama go from here? To 
the Negro “shows” with their joyous choruses and their 
mad dancing, which this year in Sissle and Blake’s 
Chocolate Dandies and in the more highly-finished Dixie to 
Broadway, are intriguing a jaded society? To the white 
reviews, which on their Saturday nights are able to com- 
mand a higher price than the Metropolitan? One wonders. 
Stepping from the bang and clang and clatter, from the 
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visual and auditory blows, from the verve, the gaieties, the 
grotesque insanities of the city itself into, let us say, the 
Harris-Berlin combination, into a Shubert medley, one 
experiences no stoppage in the stream of sensations. Here 
on the stage is the mechanistic city itself—last logical 
symbol of our civilization—indecent, gaudy and prepos- 
terous, shameless and jigging and jazzy, vivid and exciting 
and beautiful with the blaring beauty of the Broadway 
electric signs running liquid violet, purple, red, yellow, 
white against the black midnight. Here in the reviews are 
perchance the materials at least for the interpretation of 
American mechanistic life—if such interpretation is 
desired. The new expressionistic Theater Guild play, . 
Processional, by a young American named John Lawson, 
advertises itself as such interpretation. A phase of our 
poetic drama may here be in the making. The possibility 
is worthy our conside ration. Fi rence Kiper Frank 


REVIEWS 
COSMIC REACHES 


The Sea, by James Oppenheim. Alfred A. Knopf. 

The career of James Oppenheim is extremely interesting 
because it is so largely a matter of partial success and un- 
resolved forces. Out of a turmoil of spirit and a vehement 
exploration of life an authentic poet emerged, but that 
poet is as imperfect as an unfinished statue. There are 
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moments when perfect and impressive aspects manifest 
themselves; and at other times there seems to be no more 
than the uncut granite, although the sensitive mind may 
follow on and faintly discern what might have been had 
the figure been finished. The figure so completed would 
not have been a second Walt Whitman, as so many super- 
ficial critics imply; it would have been a first James 
Oppenheim. It is of course true that some of Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s earlier work suggests Whitman, and sometimes the 
Old Testament; but this poetry gradually resolved itself 
into a peculiarly personal expression, a chanting cadenced 
line compact with inward inquiry and analysis. It does 
not possess the gustiness of Whitman, his bold assump- 
tions and careless acceptances. It is more painful, more 
beset with doubts, and the values of the line itself are 


thinner and, curiously enough, more musical. It is doubt 
ful if there is any noticeable progression in Whitman. 
His career was not a journey particularly, except in so far 


as it was a virile striding through life. But now that M1 
Oppenheim has collected and co-related all of his work 
into a single volume, The Sea, it is obvious that his caree! 
has been a search, a more or less consistent journey forward 
toward that complete self-realization which is generally the 
result of deep and painful inward and outward struggle. 
Consistently enough the first steps of his journey were 
enunciations of rebellion, a ruthless tearing away of old 
and paltry makeshifts. After that came the visionary, the 
man who heard about him the mysterious and unfailing 
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thunder of outflung wings. Allied to this visionary is the 
prophet, a figure almost Isaiah-like in its vehemence. And 
culminating the journey is that discovery within one’s self 
of the divinely harmonious conjoining and melting into 
one another of the sensuous and spiritual elements of life. 
It is no less than the orientation of one’s soul in this 
eternity that is without beginning or end. 

Now the complete approximation of such a revelation 
postulates a sustained poetic ardor of the very highest 
order. This Mr. Oppenheim does not possess. But he has 
possessed flaring intervals when pure poetry has caught up 
the desire within him, and it has resulted in those impres- 
sive moments that give to The Sea its strange value. There 
is much in this large book that is unimportant—a zealous 
overwriting, a tiresomeness of eloquence and rhetoric that 
approaches dulness, a failure of that fine marriage between 
theme and words that produces poetry. Much of the auto- 
biographical portions that thread the work, which are 
called The Mystic Warrior, fall into this dubious class, and 
Golden Bird as a whole does not seem quite to touch the 
point of achievement that it should as the natural apex of 
the book. But in Songs for the New Age, The Solitary 
(especially the long piece called The Song of the Sea), and 
perhaps The Song of Life, unquestionably a new and strong 
voice lifts itself in contemporary American poetry. 

The real nature of Mr. Oppenheim appears to be 
dynamic, and it is in those exordiums to himself, those 
broad and somewhat defiant analyses of life, those fiercely 
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reasoned and written lines of the rebel, the prophet, and 
the seeker that he would seem to be at his best. At his 
best he can write as finely as this: 


In a dark hour, tasting the Earth. 


As I lay on my couch in the muffled night, and the rain lashed my window, 
And my forsaken heart would give me no rest, no pause and no peace, 
Though I turned my face far from the wailing of my bereavement . . 
Then I said: I will eat of this sorrow to its last shred, 

I will take it unto me utterly, 

I will see if I be not strong enough to contain it. . . . 

What do I fear? Discomfort? 

How can it hurt me, this bitterness? 


The miracle, then! 

Turning toward it, and giving up to it, 

I found it deeper than my own self. . . . 

O dark great mother-globe so close beneath me . . . 

It was she with her inexhaustible grief— 

Ages of blood-drenched jungles, and the smoking of craters, and the roar 
of tempests, 

And moan of the forsaken seas— 

It was she with the hills beginning to walk in the shapes of the dark- 
hearted animals, 

It was she risen, dashing away tears and praying to dumb skies, in the 
pomp-crumbling tragedy of man .. . 

It was she, container of al! griefs, and the buried dust of broken hearts, 

Crying of the christs and the lovers and the child-stripped mothers, 

And ambition gone down to defeat, and the battle overborne, 

And the dreams that have no waking. . . . 


My heart became her ancient heart: 
On the food of the strong I fed, on dark strange life itself: 
Wisdom-giving and sombre with the unremitting love of ages. . . . 


There was dank soil in my mouth, 
And bitter sea on my lips, 
In a dark hour, tasting the Earth. 
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Cosmic Reaches 


There is no mean talent here, and it is possible to go 
through The Sea and pick a large number of passages 
equally impressive. It is therefore regrettable that so 
much may be found that adds not at all to Mr. Oppen- 
heim’s stature as a poet. Of course, he has put all of 
himself in this collected work, and much is to be expected 
that is no more than a series of connecting links between 
those larger utterances wherein the poet attains his pro- 
found objective. In its ensemble The Sea emanates a quite 
definite personality and it is possible to say that here the 
book is the man. That man is not so great a poet as he 
would seem to be from the implied design of his work; but 
he has been an extremely talented poet, shaken by a great 
sincerity, and he has also been a force in the formulation 
of certain aspects of contemporary American poetry. If 
he is in nowise so great a force today as he was ten years 
ago, that is because his particular gift—Whitmanesque in 
its genesis—has served its purpose and been absorbed in a 
progress that has no end. Herbert S. Gorman 


SONG AND PHILOSOPHY 
Turning Earth, by Power Dalton. Harold Vinal. 

In this book, as in Star Pollen, Mrs. Dalton proves her 
ability to turn a graceful sonnet and a delicate lyric. The 
same feeling of refinement and well digested culture is here, 
the same restraint and firmness of touch. But I believe 
she is at her best in the earlier book, in which many poems 
seemed written for the sheer joy of linking word to word in 
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loveliness. Turning Earth is more of an adventure into the 
world of ideas, and through her preoccupation with them 
her poems, especially her sonnets, tend to become heavy. 
It is true that she scatters light lyrics among them, but 
this arrangement destroys the unity of impression which 
might have resulted from a more orderly sequence. 

In general, Mrs. Dalton’s lighter lyrics are better than 
the more metaphysical sonnets. It is sad to have to say 
so—to add one more voice to the many which warn poets 
(especially women poets) away from profundity, and con- 
demn them forever to what it is thought they are capable 
of handling. So let us set the issue clear: the difficulty 
with poets who write unsuccessful philosophic verse is 
usually that they have had too little, not too great, a con- 
tact with philosophic thought, that they have fallen not 
on ideas too big for them to handle, but upon the phil- 
osophically trite. The difficulty lies in the existence of a 
parallel prose literature in which throughout the ages 
matters of prime importance such as immortality, the 
difference between man and the beasts, etc., have been 
treated until, although they defy solution, they have be- 
come very threadbare; and unless the presentation of them 
is very fresh they provoke ennui. To prevent this, a poet 
must find a new angle, or begin where philosophers leave 
off, or clothe the theme with such unusual imagery as to 
disguise the antiquity of the idea. The first two courses 
demand a mind familiar with the philosophic thought of 
the ages, and creative in its tendency; the last, though it 
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does not demand constructive ability in philosophy, 
necessitates sufficient perspective to show the poet that 
his problem is one of presentation. Otherwise his mind 
plows heavily the same road plowed since the beginning of 
civilization to the same conclusions or questions. 

Mrs. Dalton’s poem, Circumstance, illustrates, on the 
other hand, that any theological idea, however time-worn, 
may be used as a background, if the central interest is 
fresh and imaginative. Circumstance describes the drown- 
ing of a child from the point of view of Cleptra, the angel 
of death, struggling to outwit the youngster’s parents. It 
is strikingly conceived. Here are three of the nine stanzas: 

Cleptra was swift now. . . . Bathers on the beach 

Tossed light laughter and green water in the glinting air— 

A loud cry is feeble when there is none to care. 

The child went down ... down... 

Only a small pebble’s fling beyond their reach; 

But two, a youth and woman, made Cleptra frown. . . . 


The youth leapt in, the woman ran to the men— 

‘‘A child cried and went down!” The angels fought for time— 
Their whipping wings turned the sunny lake cold as rime; 

Ice drove men ashore. 

Only the youth undaunted dove again, again. 

He rose, and Cleptra wept to see the thing he bore. 

The woman had gathered help. They took the boy, 

Labored for hours over him; but Cleptra too 

Worked as she prayed and hoped she might have strength to do. 
At last Cleptra won: 

Calling to the stricken, “ You will find strange joy!” 

\ band of angels soared into the setting sun. 


Margery Swett 
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EVEN EXCELLENCE 
Many Wings, by \sabel Fiske Conant. B. J. Brimmer Co. 
The Gothic Rose, by Wilfred Rowland Childe. D. Appleton 

& Co. 

It is easy to visualize the predicament of the contributor 
to a wide variety of special verse magazines and newspaper 
“columns,” who for one reason or another is impelled to 
collect the pieces in a book of his own. “This one must go 
in, of course; but in such case so must that, for didn’t So- 
and-so prefer it? And if that goes in, what about these 
others?” 

The predicament is aggravated when, as in the case of 
Many Wings, the moods expressed vary so slightly, and 
the execution is so nearly uniform. Yes, even excellence, 
of the sort found here, is annoying, falling short of the 
highest; and monotonous for not showing up to advantage 
a few poems, even through inclusion of some bad ones. So 
that one feels (let allowance be made for reading the book 
at a single sitting) that even had the level of excellence 
been no different, the collection had seemed more valuable 
had it been half its present size. It is doubtful whether 
these verses did not fulfil themselves most fitly in surpris- 
ing the tired eye of the newspaper reader with an incon- 
gruity of dainty freshness and easy wistfulness. 

The Gothic Rose seems to fall into the same class in the 
ranks of British poetry; and though this chanting of 
Daphne, Age Gothique Doré, The Sceptre of Lilies and the 
like, might seem esoteric to American readers of the same 
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attainments, doubtless to Englishmen nothing singular 
would be discoverable in their quality or intensity, or in 
their juxtaposition with news and editorial items. These 
books are fairly typical of the good verse printed in their 
respective countries, and if in one or two instances Mr. 
Childe’s scholarship and passion for the past result in a 
poem finer than those of Mrs. Conant, the latter nearly 
always chooses her subjects more immediately from life’s 
daily experiences. Raymond Knister 


PIQUANT LYRICS 
The Crimson Cloak, by Lois Seyster Montross. Boni & 

Liveright. 

This gaily jacketed book, by a young woman whose 
fiction has caused much comment (especially at coeduca- 
tional universities), proves to be an interesting little 
volume, in spite of its suggestion of immaturity, and the 
fact that the verse is not exceptional in either imagery or 
sound. Although its author handles a lyric gracefully, and 
catches well the mood of cavalier poetry and of old French 
forms, its interest lies in the rather quaint and original 
point of view of the personality behind the book—the 
curious blend of sophistication, refined melancholy, and 
youthful fancy. Much seems to be imagination run riot, 
but sometimes a simple lyric deftly handles a poignant 
truth. Here is the central half of 4 Guarded House: 


You found me undefended for 
A love that came by storm; 
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You found my heart an open door, 
My mouth untried and warm. 


Unwittingly, you taught me how 
A cynic bolts and bars his place- 
I guard my house with laughter now . . . 
Yet feel your fingers on my face. 


Margery Swett 


CORRESPONDENCE 


THE ULTIMA THULE 


Editor of Poetry: The review of my Little Blue Books 
by Margery Swett reveals an astonishing lack of critical 
understanding, psychological insight and historical per 
spective. 

Her attitude towards Nineveh is absolutely ludicrous in 
its misjudgment of the psychology of a young poet. If 
Miss Swett has the slightest knowledge of the human soul, 
she would know that Nineveh is by no means the song of a 
“harsh Jonah” severely condemning its sins. It is a love 
poem in the same sense in which those poems of Catullus 
in which he most castigates his mistress are also love poems 
and not the ravings of a moral censor. 

Miss Swett sees only the date line of my poems, and my 
reference to “the new lyric sucklings” of which she is one. 
She does not realize that I am far more modern both in 
thought and verse than many of those who indulge in what 
they call Free Verse. The Pilgrim, Plaint of Eve, The 
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Haunted House, The Three Sphinxes, Man to His Maker, 
Inhibition, are, if anything, in advance of the times. 
When I published The Candle and the Flame, I said: 


I realize that I am too far ahead of the pageant of American life to go 
one step further. I have reached my Ultima Thule. Seated by the road- 
side, I shall wait for America to catch up, dividing my time, perchance 
between love and the ticker. 


These poems are not food for babes, especially lyric 
sucklings. America may be catching up to them. Your 
reviewer certainly has not. George Sylvester Viereck 


NEWS NOTES 


Some of our poets deserve mention for recent work in prose. Glenway 
Wescott’s first novel, The Apple of the Eye, strikes us as both big and 
beautiful, two adjectives rarely to be lavished on any new work of art. It 
is sculpturesquely patterned, and held rigidly in its planes, with no loose 
ends or weak places. In short, we have nothing against it but its title. 

Mr. Wescott sailed for Europe in January, to remain two years or more, 
with headquarters at Paris. A native of southern Wisconsin, which is the 
scene of his novel, he is a graduate of the University of Chicago and was 
for some time president of its live little Poetry Club. 

Mary Aldis’ new play, Sister Anne, has been produced by the Studio 
Theatre, Inc., at the Lennox Little Theatre, New York. It was directed 
by Samuel A. Eliot, Jr., with Margaret Wycherly playing excellently the 
chief role. The play has aroused much interest among producers. 

Joseph Warren Beach’s Meek Americans has been announced for pub- 
lication in March by the University of Chicago Press. 

Idella Purnell, editor of Pa/ms, Guadalajara, Mexico, writes in a newsy 
letter that she is entering the free-lance field to support herself and 
Palms, and that Mr. and Mrs. D, H. Lawrence are in Mexico, and she 
hopes to see them. 

A new international quarterly review of the Arts is announced for 
March by Ernest Walsh, formerly of California, one of Portry’s con- 
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tributors, and Ethel Moorhead, the Irish painter and feminist. It will be 
called This Quarter, and issued from Paris. It promises payment on 
acceptance and publication in the first issue thereafter. It solicits dis- 
tinguished work by poets and prosers known and unknown. For address 
and further details see our advertising pages. 

Philadelphia has a new monthly journal of “life, art and letters,” The 
Guardian. WHarry Alan Potamkin is managing editor, assisted by an 
editorial board of four, and eight contributing editors. The first issue 
contains a thoughtful and liberal article, The Censor and Society, by Lewis 
Mumford, poems by Genevieve Taggard, Joseph T. Shipley and Will 
Craigie, modernistic drawings, and some readable reviews. 

Australasia has launched its first magazine of verse, The Spinner, 
edited by R. A. Broinowski, 47 Collins Place, Melbourne. There is, as 
yet, little to be said about or for it, except that it is published in the faith 
that Australia will support a purely literary magazine. Each issue con- 
tains a portrait of an Australasian poet, a biographical paragraph, and a 
brief review of one Australasian book. 

We welcome to the rather large family of American magazines of verse 
The Bohemian—A Messenger from Apollo, edited by Ronald Walker Barr 
at Toledo, Ohio. 

L’Alouette—A Magazine of Verse, published by C. A. A. Parker, 
Malden, Mass., in its sixth issue carried a page of poetic jokes and 
epigrams. For example: 

“The 1924 award for subtle flattery should be given to the burglar who 
raided a poet’s rooms in Malden. 

“A western state has sent a poet to Congress. That about completes 
the assortment.” 

The Dial has awarded its 1924 purse of $2,000 to Miss Marianne 
Moore, whose work, it is hardly necessary to say, has won distinguished 
praise from the elect since a group of her steel-cut poems was published 
in Porrry for May, 1915. It is to be hoped that the prize will bring her, 
for a time, the leisure and ease for work or play which it aims to offer to 
literary artists of high distinction or promise. 

Through the generosity of Mr. William Russell Clark, editor of The 
Buccaneer, the Southern Methodist University again offers a prize of 
$100 open to undergraduates of all American universities and colleges, a 
prize of $50 for Texas undergraduates, and one of $25 open only to 
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its own students. The contest closes March 15. For particulars address 
Jay B. Hubbell, Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

The Witter Bynner Undergraduate Prize, offered through the Poetry 
Society of America, has been increased to $150. The contest closes May 
1gth. The judges are Sara Teasdale, George Stirling and Witter Bynner. 
For particulars address the last at Santa Fe, New Mexico. Last year’s 
prize was awarded to Martha E. Keller, of Vassar College. 

The editor apologizes for bad misprints in two poems by Sara 
Teasdale quoted on pages 264-5 of the February editorial. Line 3 of 
Debt should read You never gave my spirit wings; and line 7, J owe the 
open gate. In Wood Song, line 3, the word in should be with; and in 
line 7 upon should be against. 


Mr. H. L. Davis, of The Dalles, Oregon, has been in no haste to publish 
a book, although his poems made quite a stir when they first appeared in 
Poetry, and received the Levinson Prize, in 1919. Last summer Mr. 
Davis crossed the Rockies for the first time, and spent a fortnight making 
friends in Chicago and its neighborhood. This poet sketches in water- 
colors very cleverly. 

Mr. Hervey Allen, who belongs to Charleston, S. C., although he is 
now sojourning in New York, is the author of Wampum and Old Gold 
(Yale Univ. Press), and, in collaboration with DuBose Heyward, of 
Carolina Chansons (Macmillan Co.). A new book, of which the Earth 
Mood epic will be the chief feature, is promised for late spring publication. 

Miss Roberta Teale Swartz, of Brooklyn, N. Y., a student at Mount 
Holyoke College, received first prize in 1923, and second in 1924, in the 
contest for undergraduates conducted by the Southern Methodist 
University of Dallas, Texas. 

The other poets of this number appear here for the first time: 

Helena Carus (Mrs. Gustav C.), of Chicago, is a daughter of Andrea 
Hofer Proudfoot, an earlier contributor. 

Selma Derry, of Pittsburgh (Mrs. James Daly, but not the James Daly 
we printed last month), is a painter as well as a poet. 

Miss Loretta Roche lives in Lyme, Conn., and Miss Martha Banning 
Thomas is her neighbor at Old Lyme. Miss Florence Barnes is a resident 
of Washington, D. C., and Miss Gertrude Townsend of Boston. None of 
these. so far as the editor is aware, has published a book as yet. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGINAL VERSE: 
Sonnets of a Simpleton and Other Poems, by A.M. Sullivan. D.S. Colyer, 
Newark, N. J. 
My Sagebrush Garden, by Sarah Bixby-Smith. Torch Press, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. 
The Last Judgment, by G. E. Curran. Courier Press, Zanesville, Ohio. 
Lanterns I Lit at Dusk, by Harry Warren Hess. Priv. ptd., Oakland. 
A Wind Blowing Over, by Clara Pratt Meadowcroft. Harold Vinal, N. Y. 
Volume Two, by Grant Hyde Code. Priv. ptd., Cambridge, Mass. 
Between Dawn and Sunrise, by William Kavanaugh Doty. Norman 
Remington Co. 
Mostly Moonshine, by Madeleine Nightingale. D. Appleton & Co. 
In Pleasant Places, by Clara Mason Fox. Grafton Pub. Corp., Los 
Angeles. 
The Letters of Glaucon and Sarai and Other Poems, by David P. Berenberg. 
Privately printed. 
The Message and Other Poems, by Marion Leslie Hodgins. Priv. ptd. 
The Townchild’s Alphabet, by Eleanor Farjeon. Designs by David Jones. 
Poetry Bookshop, London. 
The Country Child’s Alphabet, by Eleanor Farjeon. Drawings by William 
Michael Rothenstein. Poetry Bookshop, London. 
Verses, by Ruth L. Greeley. Privately printed. 
For “Fust You,” by John Willis Ring. Harmonial Publishers, San Diego. 
ANTHOLOGIES: 
Eleven Poets, Volume One. Harold Vinal, New York. 
A Book of the Year, 1924. Poetry Society of Texas. 
Folk-songs of the South, collected under auspices of the West Virginia 
Folk-lore Society, edited by John H. Cox. Harvard Univ. Press. 
PROSE: 
Popularizing Poetry in the High School, by W. A. Barton, Jr. Reprinted 
from the Journal of Educational Method, Oct., 1924. 
Village: As It Happened through a Fifteen-year Period, by Robert 
McAlmon. Contact Publishing Co., Paris. 
Gold by Gold, by Herbert S. Gorman. Boni & Liveright. 
Imagina, by Julia Ellsworth Ford. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
Prisoner—a Play, by E. C. Davidson. J. Edacott, Sydney, Australia. 
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